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Notes of the Month 


The Western German Economy 


[N its simplest form, the problem of the economy of Western 
Germany today was most concisely expressed by Mr Micawber 
when he stated that income twenty shillings, expenditure twenty 
and sixpence produced misery, and income twenty shillings, ex- 
penditure nineteen and sixpence spelt happiness. 

When the Western German Republican Government was formed 
in the autumn of 1949 and obtained a measure of freedom to decide 
its economic policy, it was faced with an extremely difficult pro- 
blem which had only in part been resolved by the re-energizing 
influence of the currency reform of June 1948 and the creation of 
the incentive to work. 

The economic policy initiated by Prof. Dr Erhard had, for its 
first plank, the increase of incentive to the maximum, both for 
management and for work-people, on the supposition that export 
business would immediately result from increased production and 
rise rapidly to the point at which, with the assistance of Marshall 
Aid, Western Germany would be able to pay for its imports of 
foodstuffs and raw materials. To this end, and gambling on the 
future development of exports, import licences were issued on a 
liberal scale, not only for essential raw materials and foodstuffs but 
also for a variety of luxury and semi-luxury goods to be exposed for 
sale in the shops as an incentive to the working-classes. 

The German Economic Minister was, no doubt, fully aware of 
the risk he was taking, but in fact, although exports have been 
doubled in eighteen months, imports have more than doubled in 
value and the monthly trade deficit is equal approximately to {20 
million. Western Germany’s accumulated liabilities, particularly in 
sterling, have mounted to a figure far beyond the resources of 
equalization of the European Payments Union. Recent meetings in 
Paris of the Organization for European Economic Co-operation 
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and of the European Payments Union have been virtually meetings 
of creditors, who have decided to put in a committee of inspection 
and to call for reports on the economic administration of Western 
Germany at short intervals. 

The first measure, already made effective, was the suspension of 
all import licences until 1 June. Western Germany must, conse- 
quently, live for three months or more on imports contracted for 
and licensed before 1 March, and on stocks, which are reported to 
be low. The effect of this measure will only be seen in the three or 
four months after 1 June, because deliveries under new import 
contracts after that date can hardly be expected before August. 

The situation that has arisen was probably inevitable, but it was 
accelerated by the rapid rise in the world prices of almost all raw 
materials and by their scarcity after the outbreak of the war in 
Korea. Western Germany’s already depleted resources in foreign 
currency were rapidly exhausted by her efforts to maintain imports 
and create stocks as security for the future, and even the supple- 
mentary credit of $120 million in September 1950 was quite in- 
sufficient to save the situation. The Government was far too slow 
in taking the action which was obviously necessary six months ago 
and might have obviated the present crisis, which now inevitably 
involves a reduction in the standard of living of the Western Ger- 
man population. This step will hit them particularly hard after 
their years of privation and short period of comparative affluence. 

The measures necessary to reduce the purchasing power of the 
population to the permissible amount of imports have been the 
subject of acute controversy between the Economic and Finance 
Ministers for some time past. The Economic Minister advocated 
the introduction of purchase tax, graded according to the degree of 
luxury goods, as in this country, to take the form of the purchase 
of Saving Stamps of a value equal to the tax on every purchase. The 
product of the savings thus enforced was to be earmarked for the 
provision of the capital so badly required by German industry. 
But the Finance Minister took the view that the object should be 
achieved by direct turnover taxation to increase prices, and his 
view has now prevailed. A Bill will shortly be brought before the 
German Parliament to give effect to it. In the present state of the 
German administration, it remains to be seen whether such taxa- 
tion can, in fact, be collected, and whether it will have the effect 
of reducing the consumption of foodstuffs and consumer goods. 
Already the Trade Unions have demanded increased wages. 
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These measures will bear particularly hard on Western Ger- 
many’s trade with her immediate neighbours, particularly Holland 
and Denmark, from whom she was been drawing very large quanti- 
ties of foodstuffs. These countries see with dismay the prospect 
\ of that orders will suddenly cease and the goods be left on their 
Se- hands. In response to their complaints to O.E.E.C., measures are 
for to be taken to relieve this position and to direct Western Germany 
| to after 1 June to give priority of orders, within her limited resources, 
OF to these countries, to the detriment of those countries less directly 
ort affected, whose trade will be reduced not only by the overall reduc- 
ist tion of German imports but also, and still further, by the prior use 
vas of German resources for purchases from Holland and Denmark. 
aw This introduces a new principle into European trade, and its 

in effect will be watched by economists with great interest because it is 

gn by no means unlikely that the resources of other countries may 
rts become so far depleted that they must either reduce their standards 
le- or receive special assistance; a possibility which gives much food 
in- for thought in view of the increasing trade deficit of our own and 
OW other countries. Observation of these facts and emergency measures 
go leads one’s thoughts to the fundamental question as to whether 
aly 200 million people in Western Europe can continue to earn their 
oT living by the import of raw materials and the export of manufac- 
tured goods at sufficient profit to pay for their food and other 
°e. consumption. 


he Socialist Unification and Political Prospects in Italy 


ce \r last the long-discussed unification of the non-Communist 
ed [talian Socialists appears to be settled. It will be recalled that since 
Ok December 1949 two democratic Socialist parties have existed in 
Se Italy, both of them the result of breakaways, at different times, 


he from Signor Nenni’s pro-Communist Socialist party, the P.S.I. 
ie Signor Saragat’s party, the P.S.L.I., has been in existence since 
y. 1947, and has till now participated in Signor de Gasperi’s Govern- 


be ment, with three Ministers in the Cabinet. The P.S.U., on the 
us other hand, is of more recent growth, and arose from the with- 
ne drawal from the P.S.I., in December 1949, of Giuseppe Romita 


ne and the well-known writer Ignazio Silone, who till then had re- 
a- mained in Nenni’s party, though opposed to its pro-Communist 
\ policy, in hopes of forming a bridge between the divergent 
Socialist forces. The question of Comisco approval—that is to say, 
of which party is to represent Italy on the international Socialist 
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organization—has also been a somewhat complicating factor, 

Now, however, discussions during the past months between 
Signor Saragat and Signor Romita have at last produced a formula 
on which both parties can agree, and the official unification js 
scheduled for 1 May. The new party is to have the somewhat 
cumbersome name of ‘Partito Socialista Unificato dei Lavorator; 
Italiani’. Agreement has not been reached without a good deal of 
division within both parties, and some sacrifices on both sides. For 
the P.S.U. originally opposed the Government’s Atlantic Pact 
policy, and insisted that the P.S.L.I. should withdraw from the 
Government before unification, while Signor Saragat’s party 
refused to abandon the Atlantic Pact principle, and its Right wing 
at least was most unwilling to withdraw from the Government, or 
to force an issue before the forthcoming administrative elections. 
Eventually, however, the P.S.U. agreed on the major issue of 
support for the Atlantic Pact policy, on condition that the Pact 
should be used strictly for defence purposes; and at the P.S.L.I. 
Congress early in April a 54 per cent vote was given in favour of 
unification, with the implication of immediate withdrawal from the 
Government. The three P.S.L.I. Ministers resigned on 4 April. 

The long-drawn-out discussions preceding unification have 
made it clear that considerable differences of view still exist be- 
tween the extremes of both parties; so it remains to be seen how 
far this unification will prove successful, and whether it will be 
able to build up a really effective ‘third force’ in Opposition. One 
such difference arises, for example, through the desire of Signor 
Silone, who has played a much less active part than Romita in the 
unification discussions, to see the unified party joined as soon as 
possible by adherents of the Cucchi-Magnani deviationist move- 
ment. Cucchi and Magnani have till now shown no signs of with- 
drawing their opposition to the Atlantic Pact. 

The proximity of the administrative elections, which are to take 
place between 27 May and 10 June, made it desirable to avoid a 
Cabinet crisis at this stage, and this was done through the replace- 
ment of the retiring P.S.L.I. Ministers by three Ministers without 
Portfolio already in the Cabinet. The Opposition attacked this 
procedure as unconstitutional, but Signor de Gasperi received a 
vote of confidence on 17 April. It remains to be seen how far the 
unification of the two democratic Socialist parties will affect the 
balance of political forces in the administrative elections. ‘These 
elections, though merely for local municipal councils, are the first 
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official trial of strength since the General Election of April 1948, 
and as such will be watched with great interest. Unlike previous 
post-war Italian elections, when Proportional Representation was 
used, they are to be carried out on a system of so-called ‘related 
lists’ (apparentamento), whereby parties can form an alliance for 
the purpose of the elections only. The Government parties—the 
Christian Democrats, the Republicans, and, till now, the P.S.L.I. 
—had decided to present such ‘related’ lists, and this arrangement 
still stands for the new unified Socialist party. 


Economic and Price Changes in Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 


Boru Bulgaria and Yugoslavia are in the throes of economic 
reorganization, involving inter alia the modification of their 
rationing system. In Bulgaria a decree of 20 March has abolished 
rationing for everything except food. In Yugoslavia ration-card 
holders receive, in place of their coupons for clothing and other 
goods (apart from food), money-coupons which permit them to 
purchase certain quantities of free-price goods with an 80 per cent 
reduction. 

In both countries the changes represent a reaction to the wide 
divergencies which have arisen between ‘free’ and ‘fixed-low’ 
prices, the result of suppressed inflation which was not sup- 
pressed very effectively. In both cases the change represents a 
break with previous policy on the allocation of consumption 
goods between town and country, since it tends to favour the 
peasant, with his holdings of currency, against the townsman, who 
depended on fixed-price rationed goods. 

In Bulgaria the change cuts deeply into urban living standards. 
Bulgarian workmen and white collar workers earn from 8,000 
to 15,000 levas a month. The purchasing power of these wages on 
the free market can be judged from the following prices: a pair of 
shoes costs 6,000 leva; a shirt, 2,000 leva; a pair of socks, 360 leva; 
a kilo of butter, 1,300 leva; a kilo of white flour, 350 leva; a kilo 
of meat, 500 to 800 leva. Free food prices remain high because 
rations are insufficient. Though abolition of clothing rations has 
been accompanied by a rise in wages of some 5 to 10 per cent, 
townsmen must now pay three to four times as much for their 
clothing and footwear, and so are losers by the change. 

Since they have virtually no luxury or semi-luxury expenditure 
which can be reduced, workers and salary-earners will be forced 
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to cut down their clothing purchases and their expenditure on free- 
market food. This means that the peasant’s money income wil] 
drop, while free-market clothing prices will also fall slightly. As a 
result money will again become a desideratum for the peasant, and 
this will allow the Government to buy up more of his produce 
without increasing the present inflation. 

The increased quantity of agricultural produce bought by the 
Government at free-market prices will therefore roughly equal the 
cut in urban consumption resulting from the increased cost of 
clothing and footwear. It will go to swell food exports to the Soviet 
Union. Together with a temporary slackening of pressure to- 
wards collectivization, it represents a change in the Government’s 
policy towards the peasantry. It is recognized that further direct 
pressure on the peasants only lowers their deliveries, for which 
the Soviet Government is continually stepping up its demand, so 
Chervenkov is now squeezing the working-class, which, lacking 
the right to strike or to seek better-paid employment, has, unlike 
the peasantry, no economic defences. Whether the ‘most revolu- 
tionary class’ will show political passivity remains to be seen. 

In Yugoslavia, the urban population is issued with money- 
coupons worth three to four months’ wages. To mark a break with 
the former complicated ration allocations, recipients are divided 
into only three categories—wage or salary earners, children, and 
‘others’, receiving respectively 3,700, 3,200, and 3,000 money- 
coupons; each coupon is worth 4 dinars. Before this system was 
introduced clothing rations were being honoured up to about 80 
per cent, but shoes were plentiful. The consumer will not be 
noticeably better or worse off for the change, but the maldistribu- 
tion of stocks produced by the allocation of goods to various 
rationed and unrationed sectors in a way that does not correspond 
to the demand pattern, will be obviated, and the peasant will be 
able to spend his dinars. 

The immediate effect of the change has been to raise prices by 
a few points, but wage and salary earners are still reasonably pro- 
tected by their holdings of money-coupons, and can buy a shirt 
for two days’ pay, or a pair of stout shoes for five. Their allowance 
of coupons covers, roughly, a pair of shoes, a suit, and a couple of 
shirts a year. If prices rise still further, of course, the coupons will 
lose much of their value and the peasant’s share in consumers’ 
goods will increase. Meanwhile the new system makes it easier to 
construct viable price and cost-of-living indices for the country. 
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The Arab League: Development 
and Difficulties 


APOLOGISTS will tell you that the natural unity of the Arabs was 
destroyed by the Western Powers after the first World War and 
that the Arab League expresses the natural will to unity. It is true 
that the Arab has a sense of family and a desire for the unity of his 
people; but it is a vague, emotional conception which, even in 
geographic Syria where it is strongest, has always appeared quite 
incapable of surviving the test of practical planning. The truth is 
that unity is not the natural condition of the Arabs, and has never 
existed. The Empire of the Arabs was not the Empire of the Arabs 
but of the Muslimin. Islam and language have held them together 
on a multiple leash but never on the same single leash. Even under 
the Ottoman Empire they were united only by a dumb insolence 
which but rarely flashed into a fine courage that could buy with 
martyrdom the hearts of the people. This is not said unkindly. 
National virtues are the products of nations, and the Arabs were 
never a nation. People are much too apt to criticize them for what 
they are not. They have real qualities to which the world gives 
little value now. It is essentially false to the history of the Arabs 
to regard it as rooted in unity. Their recent history has been, in 
fact, a steady deterioration of that unity which language and 
religion gave them. If it is true that the political settlements after 
the first World War encouraged separatism, it is equally true that 
the petty States created were acceptable to the people. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE LEAGUE 

The League of Arab States developed between two wars out of 
the opposite of unity: out of the conflict between the emotional 
urge for the unity of the Arabs on the one side and, on the other, 
the separatism of the States which had been created by the post- 
war settlements. The second exaggerated the first; the first made it 
necessary for the States to preserve their identity at all costs, and in 
spite of the emotional urge. The result was the Arab League. In 
this the Arab statesmen gave living room to the idea of unity; 
gave it a warm, comforting place in the hearts of the people. They 
guarded the ghost of unity and threw the real thing out of the 
window. It would have been much more natural for the Arabs 
to unite by bilateral treaties such as that between Saudi Arabia 
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and Iraq in 1936. Co-operation could have been developed by a 
series of limited but workable arrangements. The League was the 
opposite: a superstructure without any working arrangements. 

It was conceived in 1943, not in amity, but in a contest of wills 
and struggle for prestige between the then Prime Ministers of Iraq 
and Egypt, Nuri Pasha as-Sa’id and Mustafa Pasha an-Nabhas. 
Its gestation and birth in 1944-5" did nothing to abate that rivalry, 
or to dispel the twenty-five-year-old dynastic hostility between the 
ancient House of Hashim (now established on the thrones of Iraq 
and Transjordan) and King Ibn Sa’ud, or again to bridge the 
difference of outlook between the two Hashimi kingdoms, with 
their treaty-connections with Great Britain, and the republican 
oligarchs who were now being enabled to throw off the French 
mandate and establish themselves in ‘splendid isolation’ as the 
independent Governments of Syria and Lebanon. These last two 
Governments, therefore, usually voted with Egypt and Sa’udi 
Arabia, putting Iraq and Transjordan frequently in a minority; 
while Egypt, who was roughly as populous as all the other member- 
States together and who contributed 42 per cent of the League’s 
budget, treated it virtually from the start as an instrument of her 
national policy. In the hope of concealing these internal conflicts, 
both from Arab public opinion and from unfriendly foreign critics, 
the proceedings of the League tended to be made public in the 
vaguest of formulae, or even (as when policy concerning Palestine 
was discussed) to be kept secret until the inevitable leakages 
occurred. 

The Arab States had two major political issues before them when 
the League was formed: the first was to retain Palestine, or as 
much of Palestine as possible, against the Zionists; the second was 
to complete the freedom of the member-States still partially tied 
to Britain. Syria and the Lebanon had recently become independ- 
ent of the French. The logical course for the Arab States was to let 
the second task await the successful fulfilment of the first—in other 
words, to get Britain to strengthen them and rely on them, so that 
they would themselves be militarily and politically stronger in the 
struggle against Zionism. This was not the aim of Egypt, which 
had exploited the separatist tendencies of three other Arab States 

* For details, and an appraisal by an able Arab critic of the younger generation, 
cf. Majid Khadduri, “Towards an Arab Union: the League of Arab States’, 
American Political Science Review, February 1946, pp. 90-100; and Cecil A. 
Hourani, “The Arab League in Perspective’, Middle East Journal, October 1947, 
pp. 125-36. 
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to establish her own domination of the League through its 
Charter. Egypt intended to use the League to help her to fulfil her 
national aspirations. From that point onwards the policy of the 
League was a paradox. It desired to defeat the Jews in Palestine. 
It needed the political and military aid of Britain. Yet Egypt was 
using the League to combat Britain. The League was therefore 
asking Britain to help her to defeat Britain; to strengthen the 
League in order to weaken Britain’s position in the Middle East. 
This absurdity was evident time and time again and reached its 
culminating point in 1947 at Lake Success. 

In April and May of 1947 there was a special session of the 
United Nations General Assembly to discuss Palestine. Although 
the Arab delegates were attacking Britain at that Assembly, they 
were privately lobbying the British delegation to ensure that, as far 


| as possible, the wealth of instruction which Britain could give the 


Assembly tended to favour the Arabs. Their argument was, 
roughly speaking, ‘Even if you cannot come out for us strongly, do 
not handicap us—in fact help us as far as you possibly can.’ There 
was, in a way, close liaison between the Arab delegations and the 
British. 

But the Nugrashi Pasha Government in Egypt was then at the 
height of its campaign against Britain and already intended to take 
the case to the Security Council. Though the Arab States did not 
think much of this idea, they were unable to prevent Egypt’s doing 
it. Thus, in August and September, Mahmud Fahmi an-Nugrashi 
Pasha bitterly and abusively condemned Britain in the Security 
Council. He used the utmost eloquence to discredit Britain and, 
as Zionist propaganda over Palestine had created anti-British 
feeling almost everywhere and particularly in the United States, he 
got considerable publicity. In addition, Egypt had a special staff 
at work putting articles and full-page advertisements in the 
\merican press, denouncing Britain as vicious, deceitful, and ag- 
gressive. The League’s Egyptian Secretary-General, Azzam Pasha 
then in New York), sought to persuade the British delegation 
to make some concession to Nugqrashi Pasha which would enable 
him to withdraw the case, arguing that this was necessary for 
the Palestine settlement and in the interest of both the British 
and the Arabs. Yet he had himself made broadcasts over the Cairo 
radio before leaving Egypt, vilifying Britain. In the end, the Gener- 
al Assembly overlapped for a few days with the Security Council, 
so that, while in the lobbies the Arab delegates, including the 
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Egyptian, were courting Britain for aid on Palestine, Egypt and 
Syria were castigating Britain in the Security Council. 

The effect of this sort of behaviour was very obvious in Govern- 
ment circles in London, where there was in some quarters a desire 
to help the Arabs as far as was reasonable. It was obvious, how- 
ever, that Egypt’s policy, which fanned to new heights extreme 
nationalism elsewhere in the Arab world, made it impossible to 
point to a single positive benefit arising from a pro-Arab policy in 
Palestine. Between 1946 and 1948 the arguments in favour of a 
pro-Arab policy, judged by the benefits that such a policy might 
bring to Britain, were wearing thinner every day. In the end it 
became impossible for a responsible official, or for Mr Bevin him- 
self, to argue that it was to Britain’s advantage to secure the 
Arabs as friends by following a policy regarding Palestine which 
would be favourable to them. 


THE PALESTINE WAR 

When the war came to Palestine the effects of the divisions with- 
in the League were even more disastrous. It is too soon after the 
event to evaluate the factors which led to the Arab defeat, and it is 
certainly too simple merely to conclude that the Arabs could 
neither plan nor fight. But at least it seems certain that the divisions 
in the League, and the complications they produced on the 
Palestine leadership, were important factors. 

The pre-1939 Arab revolt had culminated in strife among the 
Palestinians themselves, and the followers of Hajj Amin al- 
Husaini, the Mufti of Jerusalem, had murdered many of their 
political opponents. Later the Mufti had participated in the in- 
trigues which produced the 1941 plot in Iraq. In 1944, when the 
Preparatory Commission met for the formation of the Arab 
League, Hajj Amin was still in Germany and his followers were 
scattered; some of them were in the Seychelles and elsewhere as 
prisoners of the British. The Preparatory Commission called for a 
leader from Palestine and Musa al-Alami, an intelligent and honest 
lawyer, came out of his retirement. He was a moderate who had 
supported the 1939 White Paper and had the backing of both 
Nuri Pasha as-Said and King Abdullah. He could be relied on to 
work for a constructive compromise on Palestine, and was cer- 
tainly intelligent enough to see the danger of fighting Britain and 
the Jews at the same time. Later, when he was head of the Arab 
Offices in London and Washington, he proved this by minimizing 
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the purely nationalist propaganda. He was the only man in Pales- 
tine at that time who could hope to lead the country without Hajj 
Amin, among whose opponents he was numbered. From Egypt’s 
point of view he had one serious defect in his tendency to modera- 
tion on the national issues. For Saudi Arabia and Syria he had an 
equally grave defect; for in the interests of a peaceful and practical 
settlement he was capable of accepting a permanent Jewish 
population in Palestine and had in reserve the idea of containing 
the Jews within a larger Arab State. (He has since written a very 
statesmanlike little book advocating the federation of Syria, Iraq, 
Jordan, and Arab Palestine, with Lebanon in a special relationship 
to the larger State). From the very beginning, therefore, Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Lebanon worked for the return of the 
Mufti, who had still very considerable support among the villagers 
in Palestine. He could be relied upon as a bitter opponent of 
Britain, and was calculated to oppose any union of the Arab States. 
The Mufti had strong personal ambitions of his own, which 
could only succeed if Palestine was kept separate from other Arab 
States. 

Eventually it was a Syrian, Ma’ruf ad-Dawalibi, then Syrian 
Consul in Paris and now well known as a fanatical nationalist who 
advocates friendship with Russia and neutrality between the two 
world blocs, who engineered the escape of Hajj Amin from Europe 
to Egypt. By this time Musa Bey al-Alami and Azzam Pasha had 
quarrelled. Musa Bey went off to head the Arab propaganda 
offices abroad and in Jerusalem, ostensibly for the League; but 
the League never subscribed to the Offices, and it was mainly Iraq 
which kept them in funds until 1948. 

With the return of the Mufti assassination again became a 
weapon of Palestine politics. Some people were assassinated for 
selling their lands to the Jews, but the opponents of the Mufti 
were given a warning in 1947, when Sami Taha was murdered. 
Sami Taha had no lands to sell to the Jews. He was the leader of 
the Palestine trade unionists, a young, intelligent man who, to his 
wn misfortune, came to the conclusion that the Mufti was leading 
Palestine to disaster and it would be wiser to follow Musa Bey. He 
stated this publicly in a speech to a large body of unionists, and was 
shot down a few days later in the streets of Haifa. The Mufti was 
the leader of the Palestine Arabs. He was being given money to 
arm the Palestinians. But Iraq was not willing to arm the Mufti 


‘Cf. R. M. Graves, Experiment in*Anarchy|(London, Gollancz, 1949), p. 84. 
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and his henchmen, and the Mufti was anxious to ensure that arms 
did not go to his enemies lest they repaid him in kind. As he could 
not be too sure where the arms went, he did not risk distributing 
too many. The effects of this were obvious later. Jaffa, where there 
was a strong anti-Mufti element, was largely unarmed. When the 
Jews invaded Tiberias, the Arab population there had about seven 
rifles and three revolvers among them. 

In view of the pre-war period it would in any case have been 
difficult to avoid this situation in Palestine, but it could have been 
minimized if the League majority, instead of exploiting the Mufti, 
had kept him under strict control. Given the support he had in 
Palestine, there was doubtless reason to use him. The mistake— 
and it was a mistake inherent in the divided purpose of the League 
—was to exalt him at the expense of others. The result was to make 
the Mufti and the Arab Higher Committee the masters of the 
League and not its servants. It was a recognized fact at the 
Palestine Conference in London in January—February 1947— 
the conference which led to the submission of the Palestine ques- 
tion to the United Nations by the rejection of the Bevin formula— 
that nothing the British suggested could succeed unless the Arab 
Higher Committee delegation approved it. The Arab States 
delegates might discuss, but the Committee delegates decided. 

When the Arab League took over direction of the Palestine war, 
the Military Committee was established in Damascus under the 
direction of an Iraqi general. To him went the leaders of the 
Palestine committees who were organizing armed resistance to the 
Jews. These committees were almost all led by the Mufti’s hench- 
men and found it difficult to obtain arms from Damascus. On the 
other hand, the League was arming that military adventurer 
Qawug ji, who was anti-Hashimi and is still strutting his little hour 
on the constantly shifting Levant stage. King Abdullah, how- 
ever, suspected that the League majority intended his Arab Legion 
to be cut to pieces in regaining Palestine, which would then be 
occupied by Egypt and ruled by the Mufti. There are many 
strategic reasons given for the behaviour of the Transjordan 
forces, but this was undoubtedly a dominant one. It is now known 
that Egypt was possibly being inefficient rather than machiavellian. 


A TURNING POINT 
A new phase began with the Husni az-Za’im coup d’ état in Syria 
in March 1949, although there is one incident which precedes it. 
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After the Yemen revolt of 1948 in which the Imam Yahya and three 
sons were assassinated, the Arab States were inclined to wait for 
the outcome of the revolt, but King Abdullah had no doubts. In 
his opinion there could be no truck with those who rebelled 
against their rulers, and he telegraphed his support for the Crown 
Prince, Ahmed, who is now the ruler of Yemen. Imam Ahmed 
has not forgotten, and in the League his envoys began to show even 
less enthusiasm than formerly for the majority bloc. 

The overthrow of the Shukri al-Quwatli regime in Syria by 
Colonel Husni az-Za’im meant for Egypt and Saudi Arabia the 
removal of their shield and buckler against Hashimi expansion. 
Husni az-Za’im had not in the past been opposed to an enlarged 
Syria in some form or another, and Nuri Pasha as-Said increased 
Egypt’s fears by hastening to Damascus. The Egyptian press 
described Iraqi troop movements to the Syrian frontier, but these 
were greatly exaggerated. If Husni az-Za’im had broken with the 
pro-Egyptian policy of Syria, Egypt’s domination of the League 
would have ended. Transjordan, Iraq, and Syria would have been 
matched against Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Lebanon, with Yemen 
holding’ a casting vote; but Transjordan, Iraq, and Syria would 
have been the stronger because Lebanon would have been com- 
pelled to think seriously whether her independence would not 
better be served now by friendship with them inside the League. 
It happened, however, that Nuri Pasha thoroughly antagonized 
Husni Za’im by patronizing him as a simple soldier who needed 
Nuri’s help. Azzam Pasha rushed League envoys to Damascus 
and the King of Egypt blatantly wooed the Syrian dictator, with 
the result that Husni Za’im came down strongly on the side of 
Egypt and the status quo within the League was confirmed. 

In the subsequent months Syria was the field of new intrigues, 
and when Husni Za’im and Muhsin Barazi were killed Colonel 
Sami al-Hinnawi revived the possibility of a pro-Hashimi policy. 
He in turn lost power and passed some months in prison playing 
backgammon while Colonel Chichekli took over the reins and the 
People’s Party became the political power in Syria. Neither 
Colonel Chichekli nor the People’s Party had been against the 
creation of some sort of Greater Syria; but by this time it had 
become obvious that plot and counter-plot were steadily destroy- 
ing Syria. Iraq had withdrawn from the struggle of intrigue with 
a declaration that she favoured union with Syria but that this 
should come about by agreement; her policy is now to build up 
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union between the two countries piecemeal, as and when the 
opportunity occurs. King Abdullah continued to maintain a few 
active agents in Syria, and so did Saudi Arabia and Egypt. The 
Syrian military police unearthed a number of plots and gave them 
a great deal of publicity. In November 1950 the Prime Minister, 
Nazim al-Qudsi, began a tour of the Arab capitals to tell them al] 
that Syria intended to remain independent and republican and 
they should therefore keep their money and intrigues out of that 
country. 

The disturbance of the balance of power within the League was 
directing another line of policy. The advent of Colonel Chichekli 
and the People’s Party was not very reassuring to Egypt, and 
counter-action started with an interview given to the press by 
Abdullah at-Tall, a former Arab Legion officer in Jordan and 
governor of Jerusalem. This officer had been in Cairo for some 
time. From Jordan he had secretly communicated with Egypt that 
he had revelations to make about King Abdullah’s part in the 
Palestine war, and had consequently been invited to Egypt. He 
now sent for an Associated Press correspondent and gave his 
‘revelations’ to him. This newspaper scoop was then followed by 
correct ‘revelations’ to the effect that, through Samir Pasha 
ar-Rifa’i, King Abdullah was in touch with Israel. Immediately 
there came the demand for the expulsion of Transjordan from the 
League. Unfortunately for this plot, Samir Pasha was at this stage 
only seeing how far it was possible to go with Israel. When he 
found that he could really gain nothing and felt he could not trust 
the Jews, the negotiations came to an end. It was impossible for the 
League to throw out a member-State merely because it had 
investigated a possible line of policy, even privately, so the attack 
changed in the spring to Transjordan’s plan for incorporating 
eastern Palestine—that is, the Arab-held eastern region—into the 
Jordan State. 

It must be realized that Transjordan was administering this 
area under great difficulties. The people occupying it had no 
national status, the currency question was insuperable, and every 
leading delegate to the Arab League agreed in private that the in- 
corporation of eastern Palestine into Transjordan was the only 
practical course to take. Only on the higher level of political argu- 
ment abroad would such a course prove a disadvantage to the 
Arabs by making it difficult to sustain the Arab claim to the whole 
of Palestine. Egypt argued that Transjordan had broken the 
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pledge not to derive any advantage through sending her army into 
Palestine; but this pledge had been based on the assumption of 
victory in the war. The campaign against Jordan was reinforced by 
Transjordan’s refusal to accept the League policy of support for 
the internationalization of Jerusalem. 

At the League’s spring session Nahhas Pasha launched the 
attack against Jordan in his opening speech, and the campaign was 
sustained until the summer session in Alexandria. Egypt demanded 
that Jordan should declare herself only the trustee for Palestine. 
This, in itself, showed that other motives were at work; for, in the 
act of union which blends the two sides of the Jordan river in the 
Jordan Kingdom, it is laid down that if Palestine is freed the 
position of eastern Jordan can be reconsidered. Egypt would not 
accept this; King Abdullah must say publicly that he was only 
trustee; and, as everyone anticipated, King Abdullah refused. 
Then, at Azzam Pasha’s and Egypt’s instigation, the League 
insisted on inviting the ‘All-Palestine Government’ delegates. 
Since the inception of the League provision has been made for an 
observer from Palestine. In 1948, to symbolize its claim to all 
Palestine, the League had formed the ‘All-Palestine Government’ 
which has since lived in the Heliopolis suburb of Cairo, with a 
writ that ran no further than its pay office in Cairo. In fact, this 
‘Palestine Government’ consisted of the supporters of the ex- 
Mufti and its work had almost from the beginning consisted of 
intriguing in eastern Palestine and Syria against the Hashimis. In 
calling it to the League meeting after the act of union which re- 
constructed Jordan, the League was provoking Jordan; for, in 
fact, the ‘All-Palestine Government’ would nominally have been 
representing at the Council table a part of Palestine which was 
now within the State represented by the Jordan delegate. How- 
ever, the League failed to expel Jordan, largely because Yemen 
refused to vote against her. The hope that provocation and adverse 
votes would force Jordan to resign equally proved false. Jordan 
stayed in the League. 


he position of the League at present can be summed up as 
follows. Syria, although self-pledged to remain an independent 
republic, is no longer the certain supporter of Egypt. Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia, and Lebanon generally stand together; so do Iraq 
and Jordan; and Syria and the Yemen provide a balance of 
power. Although financially Egypt is the mainstay of the League, 
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she is no longer completely dominant, as the refusal of the League 
to follow her policy on Korea proved. In fact, Egypt last autumn 
was thoroughly tired of the League, and this year, at the winter 
session, was compelled by world events and her own weakened 
position in the League to co-operate to a much greater extent with 
the policies of Jordan and Iraq. For example, Azzam Pasha and 
Egypt were anxious to condemn the Libyan National Assembly 
and were politely told that they could take upon themselves the 
duty of watching the fulfilment of the United Nations’ resolution; 
but the League refused to condemn openly the Libyan Assembly 
or the Federal Plan. In fact, the majority of the members have 
accepted the kingship of Saiyid al-Idris, to whom Saudi Arabia, 
Egypt, and Azzam Pasha personally were opposed. Furthermore, 
Nazim al-Qudsi has revived the original conception of the League 
as envisaged at the Alexandria meeting of 1944 by proposing the 
creation of an Arab federation. The scheme itself is opposed by 
Lebanon and damned by the faint praise of Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia; but its real intention seems to be to open the door to 
bilateral agreements which will encourage greater unity within 
geographical Syria and with Iraq. The important development is 
that Egypt cannot, at least for the present, rely on using the League 
for her own policies, and that being so the League may well be ina 
state of transition. It is impossible to go further than that in 
prophecy, for the fundamental divergences between the two main 
groups of States still remain. 

The picture afforded by the Arab League so far is one of dismal 
and often deliberate failure. It must be admitted that the League 
has gone through difficult years since its birth, and that Palestine 
was a terrible strain to put on the new organization. But an analysis 
shows that a primary defect falsified the politics of the Arab League 
from the outset. It became, and to a very large extent still remains, 
the chosen field of inter-Arab struggle rather than the expression 
of a united Arab world. 


A. D. 





The European Coal and Steel 


Community 
Implications of the Schuman Plan 


Ir is now just on a year since M. Schuman made his proposal for 
putting under a common authority the coal and steel industries of 
France and Germany and of whatever other countries were willing 
to join with them. The three Benelux countries (Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg) and Italy joined with France and 
Western Germany in giving shape to the proposal. Great Britain 
stood aside. 

The representatives of the six countries mentioned framed a 
draft treaty embodying the Plan, and initialled it on 19 March 1951. 
Some gaps had still to be filled in by their Governments, and meet- 
ings of the Foreign Ministers led up to the signature of the treaty 
on 18 April. It has still to be ratified by the Parliaments. The pre- 
amble of the treaty echoes M. Schuman’s aspirations; it recites the 
resolution of the participating countries ‘to substitute for age-long 
rivalries a fusion of their essential interests’. More specifically the 
purpose of the European Coal and Steel Community is stated to be 
‘to contribute, in harmony with the general economy of the mem- 
ber States, to economic expansion, to the development of employ- 
ment, and to the improvement of the standard of living, through 
the establishment of a single market’ (Article 2). 

The essentials of the single market are defined in Article 4, 

hich prohibits within the Community import and export duties 

nd quantitative restrictions on movements of coal and steel; 
sidies; discrimination among producers, buyers, or consumers 
respect of prices, delivery terms, or transportation charges; 

restriction on the buyer in the free choice of his supplier; restric- 
practices for sharing or exploiting markets. 

he Plan is highly significant from more than one aspect. ‘The 

| and steel industries are of such special importance, not only 
nomic but military and political, that the creation of a supra- 
nal authority to control them is a step in the direction of 
iederation. The draft treaty provides for quite an elaborate con- 
tution. 
(he executive power is to be entrusted to a High Authority of 


1 Note of the Month in The World Today, June 1950. 
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nine members, not apparently to be of a representative character, 
who will be appointed for six years, half retiring every three years, 
The High Authority is to be subject to checks exercised by the 
member States. An organization is to be set up, modelled on the 
Council of Europe, consisting of a Council of Ministers and an 
Assembly. The Council of Ministers would be composed of repre- 
sentatives of the member States, one member of each Government. 
Its function would be to harmonize the action of the High Authority 
with that of the Governments responsible for the general economic 
policy of the member States. But it is given no general power of 
supervision over the High Authority. It has to be consulted or to 
give its consent (sometimes unanimous) in certain specified mat- 
ters. The Assembly would be composed of delegates from the 
Parliaments of the member States. They would meet once a year, 
or oftener if specially convened, to question and hear the High 
Authority, and to discuss its report. The Assembly would have 
the power of censuring the High Authority by a two-thirds 
majority of those voting (being not less than a clear majority of its 
total membership). A vote of censure would involve the resignation 
of the members of the High Authority in a body, and new appoint- 
ments would be made forthwith. 

There is also to be a judicial body, a court of seven judges, 
holding office for six years, to adjudicate upon complaints brought 
against the High Authority either by a member State, by the 
Council of Ministers, by an association of producers, or by an 
enterprise. The High Authority, in pursuance of the functions 
conferred on it, may issue decisions, binding in detail, or recom- 
mendations, prescribing objectives, but allowing discretion in the 
choice of means.’ And it can record opinions (avis) of no binding 
effect. The Court would have power to annul any decision or 
recommendation, should the High Authority abuse or exceed its 
powers or contravene the treaty or the law. 

The constitution is reminiscent of that of Bismarck’s Reich of 
1871, with a Bundesrat representing the federated Governments, 
and a popularly elected Reichstag. That constitution had been 
set up a few years before for the limited functions of a ‘Customs 
Parliament’, to administer the German Customs Union, which had 
been languishing for want of a single regulating authority. Once a 
federal authority had been constituted even for a very limited 


1 As the ‘recommandations’ are to be mandatory in respect of objectives, perhaps 
‘directives’ would have been a better rendering. 
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purpose, the extension of its scope to political federation on the 
grand scale was easily formulated. M. Schuman’s proposal was 
that the entire coal and steel production of the member countries 
should be placed under a supra-national authority. “By pooling 
basic production, and by creating a new high authority whose 
decisions will be binding’ on the member countries, it was to be 
the first step towards a European federation. 

The draft treaty falls a long way short of a pooling of production 
of coal and steel. Its primary concern is the single market, within 
which free trade in coal and steel is to prevail, and the powers 
conferred on the High Authority are mainly directed to keeping the 
ring for free competition. Every enterprise must make public its 
schedule of prices and its conditions of sale in a form prescribed 
by the High Authority, and if its prices are reckoned from an 
abnormally situated base point, the High Authority can make 
suitable recommendations (which will be binding). Illegitimate 
competitive devices, and in particular temporary or local reduc- 
tions of price for the purpose of securing a monopoly, are for- 
bidden; likewise any price discrimination according to the na- 
tionality of the purchaser. 

The High Authority has power, after consultations, to fix maxi- 
mum prices for any coal or steel products, or, in case of a crisis, 
actual or imminent, minimum prices. We may assume maximum 
prices to be intended as a safeguard against the monopoly power 
characteristic of some branches of the steel industry, in which the 
full economies of large scale production will only be reached when 
the supply of the single market is in the hands of a very small 
number of units, or possibly of only one. Minimum prices are to 
be justified in the event of a crisis—in other words, a depression 
taking shape in a deficiency of demand. Here the High Authority 
will be on delicate ground. In imposing minimum prices it will 
have to take account of the necessity of maintaining both the 
competitive power of the coal and steel industries and of the 
industries which use their products. The intention is that the 
minimum prices should be remunerative to high-cost producers, 
who might otherwise be driven out of business altogether by low- 
cost concerns securing for themselves all the diminished demand 
at very low prices. In any coalfield compensatory measures may 
be permitted to keep the high-cost mines in production. The 
action to be taken by the High Authority in case of a depression 
extends also to the fixing of production quotas. Alternatively, in- 
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stead of putting a rigid limit on production, it can impose a levy 
on production by an enterprise in excess of a limit assigned to it, 
and use the proceeds to subsidize concerns which are under. 
employed. 

All this is far removed from free competition. In fact it is very 
like the operations of a cartel, which keeps up prices by keeping 
down production and allocates markets among producers. There 
would be, it is true, no allocation of markets, but production 
quotas have nearly the same effect. The minimum prices and pro- 
duction quotas are only to be resorted to in case of a deficiency of 
demand. In case of a deficiency of supply of some or all coal and 
steel products, the High Authority may establish priorities and an 
allocation of resources. There is a separate provision for recom- 
mendations against abnormally low prices based on low wages. 

Associations of producers are to be permitted, so long as their 
activities do not conflict with the treaty. They must not concert 
measures which impede, restrain, or pervert the normal play of 
competition, whether by fixing prices, by restricting production or 
technical development or investment, or by allocating markets, 
sources of supply, or customers. A concentration or merger to 
which any enterprise in the Community is a party requires the 
prior authorization of the High Authority. And the High Authority 
may make recommendations to prevent abuse by any enterprise, 
public or private, of a dominant position, in law or in fact, which 
protects it from competition, and may if need be fix prices and 
conditions of sale or programmes of manufacture or deliveries. 

These various provisions combine to form a code of behaviour 
designed to preserve the character of the single market of the 
Community as a free-trade area. In some respects they depart a 
long way from the ideal of free competition, but the departures are 
inspired by the aim of preventing discrimination or monopolistic 
practices. 

The enforcement of a code does not go far towards a pooling of 
production or the kind of economic integration that M. Schuman’s 
original pronouncement seemed to contemplate. The High Au- 
thority is to enforce the code, but can do but little towards planning 
the future of the two industries over which it exercises jurisdiction. 
The High Authority is to obtain financial resources through levies 
on production (limited to 1 per cent) and is to have borrowing 
powers. It may assist the investment programmes of enterprises 
with loans or guarantees, or may with the unanimous consent of 
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the Council contribute finance directly to works and installations 
calculated to increase production, to lower costs, or to facilitate 
marketing. Further, with a view to co-ordinating capital develop- 
ments, it can require enterprises to submit their individual pro- 
grammes in advance, and may advise upon them. Its advice, in 
contrast with its decisions and recommendations, is not binding. 
But it at any rate gives the producers the opportunity to pursue a 
plan. 

There must be no restrictions on the migration of qualified 
labour within the Community, and no nationality restrictions on 
the employment of labour. The High Authority also has power 
to contribute from its funds towards assisting in placing and, if 
necessary, training labour displaced by technological improve- 
ments. By so doing it may ease the way towards technological 
advance. 

The High Authority is to have power to fix maximum or mini- 
mum export prices, subject to an over-riding obligation to promote 
the development of international trade, and to keep watch on the 
maintenance of equitable prices in external markets. As to import 
duties, these remain in the discretion of the member countries, 
and there is no provision against discrepant rates of duty on the 
same product. But maximum or minimum rates of duty can be 
fixed by the unanimous decision of the Council of Ministers. Im- 
port and export licences are to be granted by the importing or 
exporting State, but the High Authority is entitled to keep watch 
on the administration of quantitative restrictions, and can make 
representations to the State concerned. 

A separate Convention is devoted to transitional arrangements. 
A preparatory period of six months will start from the time when 
the High Authority enters upon its functions. Its first duty will be 
to consult with the member States, the enterprises, and the work- 
people, with a view to opening the frontiers. And it will begin the 
study of programmes of investment and production. At that stage 
also the Council of Ministers, the Assembly, the Court, and the 
Consultative Committee will then be set up. 

Before the single free market can be realized, the member 
States must negotiate with outside countries on three matters: 
(1) agreements with other producing countries, especially the 
United Kingdom, in regard to one another’s markets and to 
markets in third countries ; (2) exemption from the most-favoured- 
nation clause, whether in bilateral agreements or under the General 
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Agreement on Trade and Tariffs; and (3) exemption from the 
non-discrimination clause required by the O.E.E.C. for the 
liberalization of trade. Waiver of the most-favoured-nation clause 
may be a source of difficulty. But if an outside country refuses to 
release one of the member countries under a bilateral agreement, 
the other member countries can put pressure upon the former by 
denouncing all their commercial agreements with it. 

After the preparatory period of six months, there will follow a 
transitional period of five years, during which the High Authority 
will use its funds to relieve the dislocation caused by some enter- 
prises having to close down or to change their character. One of 
the principal transitional measures will be that dealing with the 
high cost of Belgian coal. The establishment of the free-trade area 
for coal will expose the Belgian mines to a fall of price, and some of 
them will have to close down. The process is to be prolonged over 
five years by making a levy on the coal produced by the low-cost 
member States (Western Germany and Holland), starting at 14 per 
cent, and tapering off to nothing after the fifth year. The proceeds 
of the levy will be used partly for subsidies to the high-cost mines, 
partly for improving the Belgian mines that are to survive. The 
Belgian output is not to be reduced by more than 3 per cent per 
annum, or from 28,000,000 tons in 1950 to 23,500,000 at the end 
of the five years. A relatively small reduction is anticipated also in 
the French output of coal. During the transitional five years Italy 
may continue to charge duty on imports of steel from the other 
member countries. 

Does the treaty set up a real supra-national authority? The High 
Authority does not itself fill the part, for it is subject to dismissal by 
the Assembly. The Council of Ministers has some independent 
powers, but the most important of them (such as requiring the 
High Authority to impose production quotas or priorities) have 
to be exercised by unanimous vote, and therefore involve no sur- 
render of sovereignty. When votes have to be counted, extra 
weight is assigned to the votes of the principal producers, Western 
Germany and France. It would seem to be the Assembly that is 
supra-national, in virtue of its power of dismissing the High 
Authority. One of the matters reserved for ministerial discussion 
is a proposed recommendation to the Parliaments of the member 
countries that they choose delegates to the Assembly from among 
their representatives in the Consultative Assembly of the Council 
of Europe. 
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There is no surrender of sovereignty under a treaty so long as 
there is the possibility of denouncing the treaty. The draft treaty is 
to be for fifty years and contains no clause allowing notice of ter- 
mination. In practice a treaty can be denounced whether it con- 
tains express provision for giving notice or not, unless it creates 
such close ties between the parties that a dissatisfied party cannot 
afford to break them. Whether the single market for coal and steel 
products will create such ties only the future can show. 
~ Will it be practicable or desirable for Great Britain to adhere to 
the treaty? The nationalization of the coal and steel industries 
need not stand in the way. The production of coal is nationalized 
in France. A nationalized industry must submit to the conditions 
of the treaty and the decisions and recommendations of the High 
Authority like any other ‘concentration’. The broad question 
whether the interests of Great Britain and of the British coal and 
steel industries are reconcilable with the policy of the draft treaty 
is beyond the scope of the present article. It is possible that the 
British industries might suffer by remaining outside. The single 
market discriminates against supplies from outside. 

R. G. H. 


Estonian Agriculture Under Soviet 


Rule 


PRE-WAR AND WAR-TIME POSITION 
Berore the first World War 58 per cent of the land in Estonia 
belonged to big landowners. After the Liberation War of 1918-20 
against Soviet Russia and German forces, these big estates, 
averaging about 2,100 hectares, or 5,200 acres,' were divided into 
smallholdings of not more than 50 ha. and allotted to the landless 
farming population on certain conditions. There were in Estonia 
before the first World War about 51,000 independent farmers and 
52,000 tenant farmers, the latter tilling the land of big landowners. 
Between 1920 and 1925 some 37,000 new farms were created on the 
land of the big estates, and the tenant farmers subsequently be- 
came the owners of their lands. In 1939 there were in Estonia 
140,000 farms, each averaging about 22-7 ha. Farms of over 


* 1 hectare equals 2-4711 acres. 
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100 ha. accounted for only 3-3 per cent of the land. Two-thirds of 
the population of Estonia were engaged in agriculture. 

Within the short period of Estonia’s independence not only was 
a far-reaching agrarian reform completed but also great progress 
was made in the field of production, and Estonian agricultural 
products began to compete successfully on the world markets. A 
comparison of the data concerning Estonian agriculture in 1919-20 
and in 1939 shows that the area of arable land had increased within 
the two decades by 19-7 per cent, the acreage under grain crops 
by 30, the production of food grain by 52, the number of horses 
by 30°5, of cows by 88, of pigs by 65-8, and the yield of milk of 
controlled herds by 78-8 per cent. In 1938, 14,700 tons of butter, 
2,200 tons of bacon, 81,500 live pigs, and 41 million eggs were 
exported from Estonia, the biggest market for these products 
(except for pigs) being the United Kingdom. 

The main reason for the rapid expansion of Estonian agriculture 
lies in the agrarian reform effected in the early 1920s, through which 
all cultivators became an owning class. The individual realization 
that the farmer was working for himself and his family was the 
most effective incentive. Another important reason for this rapid 
progress was the highly developed co-operative movement, which 
assisted in overcoming the lack of capital. At the beginning of 
1939 there were no less than 3,972 co-operative societies, of which 
1,666 were societies of ‘consumer’ co-operatives (jointly owning 
machinery, electricity, building, etc.) and 486 were producers’ 
co-operatives (dairy factories, slaughterhouses, potato-growers, 
etc.). All internal and foreign trade in farm products, excluding 
flax, was in the hands of central co-operative societies. The 
strength of Estonian agriculture lies in the co-operative move- 
ment. 

The occupation of the Baltic States by the Soviet Union took 
place in June 1940. Although the Minister of Agriculture of the 
then Soviet puppet Government of Estonia (these early fellow- 
travellers have now all disappeared) declared in June 1940 that 
the land in Estonia would not be nationalized and that no col- 
lective farming would be introduced, this proved to be only a 
half-truth. As early as 23 July 1940 all land and forests were 
nationalized by a decree. The farmers, however, still remained 
tenants and tillers of their own land. After nationalization a so- 
called ‘land-reserve’ was created through the splitting up of farms 
of over 30 ha., from which new settlers received plots of not more 
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than 12 ha. Parallel with the splitting up of the larger farms, 
persecution of the well-to-do farmers—the ‘kulaks’—was in- 
augurated. Here the Soviet pattern was adopted. It might seem 
that there was no logical reason to divide up the land from farms 
and to settle new farmers on these plots, if all the land, including 
that of the new settlers, was at a later stage in any case to be 
incorporated in a collective farm of substantial size. This dividing 
up of old farms and settling of newcomers was carried out by the 
Soviet authorities with the propaganda object of demonstrating 
that a class war was in existence. They took little account of the 
fact that there was no numerous class of agricultural labourers 
in Estonia whose aspirations had to be satisfied. According to the 
agricultural census of 1939, full-time agricultural workers num- 
bered only 3-4 per cent of the total agricultural population. 


THE POST-WAR DRIVE FOR COLLECTIVIZATION 

Up to the middle of 1947 Estonia and the other Baltic States 
were left alone as far as collectivization was concerned. But from 
February 1948 the press and radio of the Soviet Union began to 
make strong demands for the establishment of collective farming 
in the Baltic, as well as in the satellite countries. The screw was 
put on the Baltic States. The life of the individual farmer was made 
practically impossible: he was taxed so severely, by comparison 
with the kolkhoznik, or member of a collective farm, that it was 
very difficult to carry on. For example, a kolkhoznik who possesses 
one cow, one pig, ten sheep, and fifteen chickens, with o- 50 ha. of 
land and o- 10 ha. of garden, is taxed 168 roubles per annum, while 
an individual farmer pays gog roubles in taxes, or 5-4 times as 
much, on the same number of animals. 

In 1947 there were seven collective farms, or kolkhozes, in 
Estonia. By March 1948 the number had risen to fifty-nine, by 
October of the same year to 224, by December to 434, and by 
March 1949 to 530. But even so, only about 15 per cent of the 
farmers had by then joined the collective farms. This slowness 
was intolerable to the Kremlin. The Moscow Government decided 
to use the same methods as they did in the Ukraine: they had 
resort to deportations. Between 23 and 29 March 1949 a sub- 
stantial number of farmers were deported from Estonia to the 
remotest parts of the Soviet Union by order of Moscow. ‘This was 
one of the biggest mass deportations from Estonia. It ran into 
tens of thousands, and the deportees on this occasion were mostly 
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farmers. Similar measures were staged at the same time in Latvia 
and Lithuania. These deportations broke the resistance of the un- 
willing farmer. Those who did not want to be deported like their 
neighbours started rapidly joining the kolkhozes. On 1 June 1940, 
within two months after the deportations, there were 2,950 
kolkhozes, or nearly six times the figure of two months earlier, 
and 78 per cent of farms had been collectivized. It can thus be 
said that the spring of 1949 marks the time when the once free 
Estonian farmer was forced into serfdom. 

According to most recent press and radio information from 
Estonia, over go per cent of the farms have now joined the kolk- 
hozes, and the final liquidation of independent farmers is in hand, 

The size of a kolkhoz varies considerably. Until early in 1950 
a kolkhoz averaged about 500 ha., of which about a third was under 
plough. Last year, however, the Kremlin authorities decided that 
kolkhozes in the Soviet Union, and also in Estonia, were much 
too small and were therefore not economical, and a great propa- 
ganda drive was staged for their increase by joining up with 
neighbouring kolkhozes. This plan is being carried out, with the 
result that the number of kolkhozes in Estonia, at its peak about 
3,000, is now rapidly decreasing and by the beginning of 1951 had 
fallen below 2,000. Although only economic reasons are adduced 
for increasing the size of the kolkhoz, such as, for example, 
cutting down expenses of administration, joining up fields, and the 
more efficient use of machinery, there are, from the regime's 
standpoint, other and more important grounds for enlarging the 
collective farms. The main reason is to achieve greater political 
control over the scattered agricultural population. The creation of 
larger holdings necessarily means that an agricultural village on the 
Russian pattern has to be created in the centre of the huge kolkhoz, 
instead of letting the farmers live in scattered dwellings and 
individual farms, as has hitherto been customary in the Baltic 
States. Already during the last two years many of the wooden 
houses have been dismantled and transferred to such centres. It is 
undoubtedly much easier to exercise political control over such a 
village than over widely scattered kolkhozniks. 

In conjunction with the collectivization of farming, an attempt 
has also been made to create livestock-breeding farms in the 
kolkhozes. According to available information there were in 
Estonia on 1 January 1950, at least on paper, 11,584 stock-breeding 
farms, of which 2,899 were for cattle, 2,895 for pigs, 2,895 for 
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sheep, 2,884 for poultry, and 11 fur farms. This means that 
every kolkhoz consisted of four farms. Although the division of 
kolkhozes into farms was announced about fifteen months ago, it 
seems that only cattle or rather dairy farms have been established 
so far, whereas there is practically no mention of pig, sheep, or 
poultry farms. Needless to say, with the hew reorganization of 
kolkhozes the number of livestock-breeding farms will decrease. 

The animals of the kolkhozes are housed in the sheds and stables 
of the former farms. During the past year some attempt has been 
made to start building new kolkhoz farm buildings, but this has so 
far been carried out only in a few isolated cases. 


THE KOLKHOZ ORGANIZATION 

The administrative personnel of a kolkhoz consists of the chair- 
man, the accountant, the brigadier, the manager of the dairy-farm, 
a storekeeper, and a night watchman. If there are pig, sheep, and 
poultry farms in the kolkhoz, they have their own managers in 
addition. The ‘production brigade’ of the kolkhoz includes all the 
able-bodied members of the community except those attached to 
the dairy or other farms or to the administration. A sub-division 
of the brigade is the ‘link’. All property of the kolkhoz, such as 
machinery, furniture, farm buildings, horses, and other animals, 
is formally registered with individual kolkhozniks. The latter are 
responsible for everything assigned to them in this way. Incident- 
ally, the authorities do not consider it advisable to register a horse 
with its former owner, since this, according to the instructions, 
‘prevents the eradication of the sentiment of private ownership’. 
The kolkhoznik is not allowed to leave the kolkhoz without a per- 
mit from the kolkhoz authorities. In fact he becomes a chattel 
himself, or ‘glebae adscriptus’, as he was a hundred years ago in 
Russia. 

All work in the kolkhoz is based on piece-work. A fixed ‘norm’ 
is applied to every form of work, whether ploughing, mowing, 
reaping, threshing, transport, or milking. This ‘norm’ is considered 
to be equal to a normal day’s work, and there is also a so-called 
norm-day’ for every kind of work—in other words, a schedule 
exists which lays down what comprises a norm-day’s work in any 
given branch of farm labour. For example, the mowing by hand of 
o°3 hectares for hay, or 4 hectares of haymaking with a horse- 
drawn mowing machine, or transporting fifteen horse-loads of 
manure from the farm to the fields, each constitute a norm-day’s 
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work. If a man works longer or faster he can make over a norm-day 
in a day. There are individual kolkhozniks in Estonia who have 
managed to make over 600 norm-days in a year, and of course they 
get correspondingly higher wages. But there are no higher rates 
for overtime in Soviet agriculture or industry, as in the Western 
world. 

The norms in agriculture are fixed by the authorities and are 
fairly high. To mow by hand 0-3 ha. of hay, for instance, is a tall 
order. The system of piece work, which sweats the utmost out of 
the labourer, is also supplemented by the system of so-called 
‘socialist competition’, in which one kolkhoz challenges another 
to carry out a given job in the shortest possible time. These 
competitions, widely used in the Soviet Union, are meant to 
inject ‘socialist enthusiasm’ into the dull life of the Soviet worker, 
In fact, their object is to squeeze a further effort out of the already 
tired worker who prefers to toil on the half-hectare plot which he 
can call his own. 

To indulge the human weakness of vanity, four or five varieties 
of decorations have been issued for the members of kolkhozes. 
These are the title of ‘Hero of Socialist Work’, the Order of Lenin, 
the Order of ‘Red Banner of Labour’, and medals of ‘Dauntless- 
ness of Work’ or ‘Exemplary Work’. These decorations, in accord- 
ance with a special decree of the Soviet Union, are awarded for the 
highest performance in various branches of agriculture or industry 
to a previously fixed number of persons in all federated republics 
or lands of the Union. Thus the press and radio will frequently 
report such items as that an Estonian woman who milked 4,000 
to 5,000 litres of milk per annum from a cow has been awarded a 
Lenin Order. 

In independent Estonia there were a number of larger estates 
belonging to the Government which were used as research, seed, 
and breeding centres working under the management of a Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Agriculture. The Soviet regime renamed 
these estates sovkhozes, and they became the showpieces of the 
Soviet Union’s dairy-farming. The sovkhozes are each under a 
director, and agricultural technicians with higher education are 
often attached to them. 

Machinery and tractor stations form the mainstay of Soviet 
agriculture. Round them are built the Communist party activities. 
Usually the Assistant Director of the station is a party member 
and the political boss. He is answerable to the higher party organ 
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for the political re-education and propaganda in the district served 
by his station. It is, incidentally, the Communists attached to the 
machinery and tractor stations who have been chiefly responsible 
for the persecution of independent farmers and for their deporta- 
tions. 

There is no statistical evidence available about the size of a 
tractor and machinery station in Estonia. There were fifty-six 
such stations at the end of 1950, and, judging by the data received, 
it may be assumed that a station had on an average about twenty 
tractors, making a total of 1,100 tractors for the whole country, as 
against 1,792 in 1939. It is obvious that the tractors do only a 
fraction of the work in the kolkhozes. To help them out there are 
horse-loan stations, though most kolkhozes have their own horses. 

The personnel of a machine and tractor station consists of a 
director, an assistant director (usually the political boss), one or 
more agriculturists, one or more brigadiers, one or more mechanics, 
and the tractor drivers. 

The work of the tractor station is carried out according to a so- 
called ‘hourly graph’. This graph is a quantitative plan for the 
work which each machine has to carry out in a given time. Need- 
less to say, great surprises happen in this field. 


WAGES AND PRODUCTION 

The wages of the kolkhozniks are paid according to the number 
of norm-days done by each of them. The remuneration varies 
rom kolkhoz to kolkhoz: in units where production is higher the 
labourer gets more, and vice versa. Wages are paid partly in kind 
and partly in money. The proportion and quantity of payment in 
kind and in money also varies from kolkhoz to kolkhoz. 

How well off is the kolkhoznik in Estonia under the Soviets? 

In one particular kolkhoz, one of the best in Estonia, a kolkhoz- 
nik in 1949 received 5-3 kg of cereals, 3 kg of potatoes, and 10 
roubles in payment for a norm-day. Out of these wages he had to 
pay his taxes, ranging between 10 to 15 per cent of his pay; light 
and heating; and he also has to keep any dependent members of 
his family. It is only possible to make a rough estimate as to how 
these wages compare with those of independent Estonia. Suppos- 
ng that the kolkhoznik uses his money wages for buying meat, say 
pork, in addition to the cereals and potatoes he receives in kind, 
le wil get a quarter of a kg of pork for his 10 roubles. Compared 
ith the prices of food in Estonia in 1939, one finds that the 
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kolkhoznik’s pay in 1949 is equivalent to 1s. 4d. in money for a 
norm-day, or 33s. 4d. for twenty-five norm-days or a month. This 
compares with 98s. 4d. for the wages of the industrial worker in 
Estonia in 1939—admittedly not a valid comparison, but the 
average pre-war income of the small farmer in Estonia is hard to 
assess. Needless to say, consumer goods such as clothing and foot- 
wear are now about six to ten times more expensive in Estonia 
than before the war. Thus the life of the kolkhoznik is a pitiful 
struggle, particularly where he has dependants. The only way to 
keep the family fed is to try to make more norm-days than there 
are days in the year. 

As far as production is concerned, an iron curtain is carefully 
drawn. It is possible to gather from fragments of information in 
the press and radio of Soviet-occupied Estonia that agricultural 
production is now improving to some extent. The cereal crops 
were reasonably good in 1947 and 1950, while in other years 
they were 2-4 cwts. per ha. lower. Judging by radio reports last 
year’s rye yield in the best kolkhozes was about 23 cwts, and that of 
winter wheat 22 cwts, per ha. For purposes of comparison, the 
corresponding average yield of rye in 1939 was 30-2 cwts and of 
wheat 26-4 cwts per ha., while the 1934-9 average was 26-2 and 
27°2 cwts respectively. It would therefore seem that the yield of 
cereal crops in Soviet-occupied Estonia is at present roughly 20 per 
cent lower than before the war. The main reason for this low yield 
is the consistent lack of farm manure. Before the recent war 
Estonia was self-sufficient in cereal crops. In fact, rye was ex- 
ported to Finland and Lithuania. Now Estonia has to import 
grain from the Soviet Union, though according to the new Five- 
Year Plan it is expected that by 1955 Estonia will once more cover 
her needs in grain. 

Another difficulty has arisen through interference with the time 
of sowing. According to the Soviet school of thought, sowing 
should take place as early as possible. ‘Thus it comes about that the 
reaping of rye coincides with the haymaking and hay is often not 
made before September, when it becomes useless. 

The number of farm animals is at present a little over half the 
pre-war figures. In 1939 there were on Estonian farms 216,000 
horses, 695,000 horned cattle (including 470,560 cows), 421,000 
pigs, and 680,000 sheep. The ravages of war and of the Soviet and 
German occupations caused a decrease of some 25 per cent in the 
number of horses, 44 per cent of cattle, 56 per cent of pigs, and 
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63 per cent of sheep. Persecution of the better-off farmers, and the 
fear of collectivization, followed by collectivization itself, provided 
no incentive to increase farm stock after the war. The authorities 
seem also to be worried about it, judging from the New Year’s 
message of Estonia’s Communist Prime Minister. As the experience 
of the U.S.S.R. has served to demonstrate, collectivization does 
not lend itself to animal husbandry, which pre-eminently demands 
the personal care and attention arising from a sense of ownership. 
In Estonia the average milk production seems to be on a very low 
level, although some of the sovkhozes have beaten records. In 
1949 the average yield of milk per cow could be estimated at 
1,650 kg, as against 2,950 kg in 1938-9 for control herds. The 
higher crops of 1950 no doubt improved the production of milk. 
No mention of butter production appears anywhere. It is obvious 
that all available butter is either exported to Soviet Russia or 
occasionally sent to Eastern Germany, as was reported early this 
year. 

On the whole it seems that both production and the number of 
animals have fallen to a low level. Although over five years have 
passed since the end of the war, the regime of persecution and 
collectivization has not permitted Estonian agriculture to recover. 
The recently announced Five-Year Plan for Estonia envisages an 
increase in the size of kolkhozes, 100 per cent mechanization of 
farm labour, the improvement of a million ha. of land, and the 
erection of new kolkhoz buildings. 


The above account outlines the general pattern adopted for 
remoulding agriculture in a Soviet-occupied country according to 
the requirements of a Communist State. Collectivization on 
similar lines has also been begun in the Central European countries 
where a Communist regime has been enforced. 

There are two schools of thought in regard to the reasons for 
collectivization of agriculture in the Soviet Union. According to 
the Soviet authorities’ explanation, and many in the West believe 

the compelling reason for collectivization was economic. 
Others, however, say that the main, if not the sole, purpose for 


collectivization was political, its intention being to facilitate the 


‘In the Soviet Union in 1938, collective farms, which then accounted for 
44°7 per cent of the total agricultural area of the Union, owned only 36-3 per 
ent of the country’s cattle, 35-4 per cent of the pigs, and 44°7 per cent of the 
sheep. The remainder were reared by kolkhozniks and workers on their own 
and, representing only 5-3 per cent of the total agricultural area. 
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moulding of the independent, scattered, and reactionary agri- 
cultural community into a listless labour class easily controllable 
by the police and subjected to Communist propaganda. 

The collectivization of agriculture in Estonia and the two 
neighbouring Baltic States definitely shows that the political 
reasons were of overriding nature. Collectivization is not suitable 
in an animal-rearing or mixed farming country. Moreover, the 
farmers of the Baltic States could not be described as ignorant, 
as was probably the case with the peasants in the Soviet Union. 
Lack of capital had been overcome by the all-embracing co- 
operative movement, and the mechanization of farming was being 
carried out on a large scale. There were consequently no such 
compelling reasons for the collectivization of agriculture in the 
Baltic States as might have been adduced in the Soviet Union. 
Now, with the aim of moulding a Communist policy, the once 
independent Estonian smallholders have been turned through 
coercion and deportations into a class of robots, who have to 


work very hard just to keep themselves and their families fed. 
7m 


Cross-Currents in Morocco 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE SULTAN AND THE ISTIQLAL PARTY 


To the outside world it seemed as if Morocco suddenly flared into 
crisis on 1 January 1951. On that date Si al-Thami al-Glawi, the 
Pasha of Marrakesh, refused to attend the traditional ceremonies 
of the Hedya at the Sultan’s palace, at which tribal chiefs bring 
gifts and pay homage to their sovereign. This refusal was fol- 
lowed by widespread reports that al-Glawi had protested to the 
Sultan about the latter’s support of the allegedly pro-Communist 
Istiqlal party, and had for this reason been dismissed from his 
presence. But his protest was only the spark that set fire to long- 
smouldering and deep-seated differences of opinion between the 
Sultan and the Istiglal party, on the one hand, and the French 
Protectorate authorities on the other; since it is clear that al-Glaw! 
would not have acted as he did without French approval.! 


1 Le Monde, 6 January 1951. Later the Pasha of Marrakesh stated that he had 
wanted to make a protest about the Istiqlal as early as December 1950 but had 
not been allowed to do so. 
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These differences of opinion, which may be said to date from the 
end of the war, touched many aspects of public life. As far as 
administration was concerned, Sultan and Istiglal were at one in 
demanding greater freedom from French control and a new status 
for Morocco through a new treaty with France. More specifically 
they pressed for a greater number of administrative posts for 
Moroccans; an elective system for purely Moroccan assemblies in 
local government; equal civil rights for Moroccans and Europeans; 
and, in particular, equal trades union rights for Moroccans.! The 
Sultan likewise demanded a greater share in the appointment of his 
own Pashas and Qa’ids; and the Istiqlal made no secret of their 
hostility to ‘feudal’ forces generally in Morocco. In the social and 
economic spheres, they were again at one in pressing for bigger 
State subsidies for the Moroccan social services, particularly edu- 
cation, housing, and health. In addition, the Istiqlal, avowedly 
nervous about the large and growing importance of the French 
colony in Morocco (which has, according to official figures, 
increased from just over 200,000 before the war to 305,000 in 
1946 and 410,000 in 1950), justified its demand for independence 
and justified it with increasing vehemence as time went on, on the 
ground that the French authorities were discriminating in many 
fields in favour of this colony to the detriment of the Moroccan 
people, and that this would never be set right until Franco-Moroc- 
can relations had been put on a new basis. 


DEBATES IN THE COUNCIL OF GOVERNMENT, 1948-50 

In February 1948 the opening session of a newly constituted 
Council of Government was held in which for the first time elected, 
as well as nominated, members sat in the Moroccan section, includ- 
ing eleven members of the Istiqlal party.* The atmosphere of cor- 
diality and goodwill pervading the debates was such that it looked 
as if, after the stresses and strains of the previous four years, a new 
and happier era in Franco-Moroccan relations had opened. But 


' See ‘France and Morocco’, in The World Today, March 1948, p. 133. 


*See The World Today, March 1948, p. 135, and May 1948, p. 190. The 
numbers and composition of the Council of Government are described dif- 
tly in almost every newspaper. According to the Bulletin Officiel du Maroc, 

6 December 1947, p. 1324, the two elected colleges of Agriculture, and of Com- 
rce and Industry, were to have 34 and 21 members respectively, and the 
rd, nominated, college 14 members. In addition there were various Pashas 
and Qa’ids and the Sultan’s Vizirs. The total membership was said (for the first 
© equal that of the French Section. The franchise for the first and second 
ollege was a restricted one. 
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in 1949 and 1950 the discussions in the Council grew both more 
animated and more controversial, a development probably not 
unconnected with the advent of Marshall Aid to Morocco in the 
form of large loans from the French ‘Fonds de Modernisation et 
d’Equipement’.' This meant that new and burning issues arose 
concerning economic planning, its relation to social planning, and 
the repercussions of both on the administrative machine. New 
acuity was at the same time given to older controversial issues. 

An examination of the debates held in the Moroccan Section of 
the Council of Government between 1948 and 1950 shows that the 
major issues discussed, concerning which the majority of the 
Moroccan delegates, and not only the Istiqlal members, presented 
with a few exceptions a fairly solid front, were the following: 
taxation; the payment of regular salaries to Qa’ids and Sheikhs; the 
excessive costs of administration and the small place allotted to 
Moroccans in it; discrimination in the payment of French and 
Moroccan officials; ‘paysanat’ ;* judicial reform; the admission of 
Moroccans to trades unions; and the expansion of the social 
services. As time went on, charges of discrimination in favour of 
the French colony likewise came to be made by Istiqlal members, 
not only in relation to such specific questions as the payment of 
officials and trades union rights, where it clearly existed, but also 
in relation to the general taxation system of the country and the 
education services. 

On the subject of taxation there were four major grievances. 
The first of these concerned the rise in the contribution of indirect 
taxation, levied principally on basic consumer goods, from 22 per 
cent of ordinary Budget receipts in 1944 to 39 per cent in 1950. 
Secondly, it was regretted that the Tartib, a 5 per cent tax on 
agricultural produce, go per cent of which was paid by Moroccan 
peasants, contributed more than any other tax to the resources of 
direct taxation. It was moreover claimed that, owing to numerous 
indemnities and bonuses given to European colonists, Moroccans 

1 This Fund was created in 1948. It gave 10 milliard francs in 1949 to 4 
development budget of 15 milliard francs (the budget had been 7} milliard 
francs in 1948); 14 milliard in 1950 to a development budget of 194 milliard; and 
13 milliard in 1951 to a development budget of 264 milliard. 80 per cent of the 
Fund derived from Marshall Aid. The loans were made at the rate of 14 per cent 
repayable in 25 years. Contributions to the development budget from the 
ordinary Budget (raised from tax resources) of Morocco were as follows 
1949, 5 milliard francs; 1950, 7 milliard francs; 1951, 34 milliard francs. 

2 ‘Paysanat’, used in relation to agrarian questions, covers both the problems 


raised by the existence of a needy peasantry and the means employed to dea 
with them. 
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paid more per hectare on this tax than did Europeans. Thirdly, 
a complaint was voiced about the prestation (forced labour service) 
imposed on the majority of Moroccan cultivators, and a request 
was made that it should be converted into a normal money tax, 
as it was for Europeans. Fourthly, the taxes on large agricultural, 
commercial, and industrial enterprises were said to be insufficient, 
and the absence of an income tax was deplored. This last charge 
was made very particularly by Istiqlal members, and in fairness to 
them it should be pointed out that they were thus by implication 
asking to be taxed more themselves, since they were nearly all rich 
business men, even if they were, in effect, also asking for European 
business men and landlords to be taxed more too. In order to 
remedy abuses in tax collecting it was also requested that the local 
Qa’ids and Sheikhs responsible for it should be paid regular 
salaries instead of a percentage off the Tartib, amounting to 6 per 
cent for Qa’ids and 4 per cent for Sheikhs. 

In voicing complaints about the excessive costs of administra- 
tion, which in 1950 accounted for 42,000 officials and absorbed 
80 per cent of the ordinary Budget receipts, the Moroccan Section 
did little more than echo similar charges advanced in the French 
Section of the Council of Government. ‘They were met with a 

milar answer from the Administration, that expanding economic 
and social services made this situation inevitable. But in reply the 
Moroccan delegates stressed the point that it was the wrong kind of 


services that were being expanded, particularly Public Security 
and Police forces and the ‘Auxiliary Forces of the Interior’, which 


together absorbed 15 per cent of the Budget credits for 1950, 
vhilst education services absorbed only 11-5 per cent and public 
health services 5-8 per cent of the total, and only half of these 
ms were spent on Moroccans. Another complaint was that while 
ly 9 per cent of the highest administrative posts were filled by 
rroccans, they filled 96 per cent of the lowest administrative 
s, and their pay and family allowances were lower than those 

f Europeans. 
Much appreciation was shown of the principles behind the 
ernment’s policy towards ‘paysanat’!. But there was con- 
lerable criticism from all sides of the methods of ‘direct’ 
levelopment employed on the S.M.Ps. (Secteurs de Modernisation 
Paysanat) established on collective lands, on the grounds that they 
i to the proletarianization of the Moroccan peasantry. A greater 


ee The World Today, March 1948, pp. 130-1. 
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expansion of assistance to the fellaheen and more credits for it were 
also demanded. Long-promised judicial reforms! were likewise 
pressed for; and the Administration was asked more than once 
what had happened to its promise to allow Moroccans to form trades 
unions. 

Social services, and particularly education, were the subject of 
frequent and lengthy debates. In November 1949 a unanimous 
resolution was passed by the Moroccan Section deploring the fact 
that only 6 per cent of Morocco’s one and a half million children 
were receiving schooling, and asking for more credits and more 
schools. An Istiqlal member also requested that State subsidies 
should help to support the 21,000 children in Moroccan private 
schools, and that these schools should be encouraged to organize 
secondary as well as primary education. The hope was also 
expressed that a larger place would be given to Arabic in the State 
schools. More credits for health and housing services were 
demanded; and in January 1949 a general request, subsequently 
repeated on many occasions, was put forward for priority to be 
given to social rather than economic equipment, ‘at least for a few 
years’. 

In July 1950 all the eleven Istiqlal members of the Moroccan 
Second College of Commerce and Industry, and apparently one 
other member (leaving eight sitting),* declined to attend the 
Council of Government as a protest against ‘the inertia of the 
administration, which had never given any effect to demands 
reiterated for over three years’. In fact, something had been done 
to satisfy Moroccan demands, but not, it must be admitted, very 
much. First, in ‘paysanat’ schemes a preponderance had been 
given to ‘indirect’ as opposed to ‘direct’ development; that is to 
say, to the supply of technical advice and help to existing peasant 
holdings, rather than to the establishment of new mechanized 
farms on collective land. But the Budget credits allocated to 
‘paysanat’ still remained very small, forming, even with long- and 
short-term loans repayable in ten years, only 0-6 per cent of the 
Budget in 1950.* Secondly, social equipment credits had been 


1 Ibid, pp. 129-30. 


? Bulletin d’Information du Maroc, Vol. 11, No. 1, 20 August, 1950, p. 2, 
quoting L’Echo du Maroc. 


® Statement by M. Lacoste, the Minister-Delegate to the Residency, in the 
Council of Government, December 1949. The total Budget credit was 300 
million francs. In addition 150 million francs had been allocated in the form of 
medium-term loans and 150 million in the form of long-term loans. 
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raised from 4} milliard francs in 1949 to 6 milliard francs in 1950. 
But since economic equipment credits rose at the same time from 
15 to 19} milliard francs, the relationship between them was little 
changed. An initial State subsidy of 50 million francs was also 
allotted for the first time in 1949 to Moroccan private schools, but 
it was apparently not spent but merely brought forward on to the 
1950 Budget. In answer to other Moroccan demands, General Juin 
said nothing could be done about judicial reform until the promised 
new Penal Code had appeared, for which he had been waiting for 
three years, so the delay was not his fault. As for the trades union 
question, nothing, he told the Council of Government in December 
1949, could be done about that either at the moment; he and the 
Sultan had been in disagreement on this subject for over two years, 
the Sultan aiming at purely Moroccan trades unions, whilst he, 
General Juin, would prefer to see Franco-Moroccan trade unions 
with a 50 per cent French membership of the governing 
bodies. 

In December 1950, taunted, in their absence, by General Juin 
with having ‘refused public discussion’, the Istiqlal members of 
the Council of Government returned to their seats, and also to their 
attacks on the policy of the Administration, with two particularly 
inflammatory budget reports in their hands: the General Budget 
report presented by Si Ahmed Lyazidi, and the Public Works 
budget report, presented by Si Mohammed Laghzaoui. The 
circulation and discussion of these reports resulted in the expulsion 
of their authors from the Council by General Juin. (Only one of the 
reports, that of Si Lyazidi, was actually allowed to be read to the 
Council). After this the nine other Istiqlal members followed them 
out of the room. Subsequently Si Lyazidi and Si Laghzaoui were 
permanently expelled, and the nine other Istiqlal members tem- 
porarily expelled, from the Council of Government. 

The dominant note in the reports was the charge of discrimina- 
tion; and it was undoubtedly this which caused such offence to 
General Juin. All the old issues discussed in the Council of 
Government were taken up, and in addition elaborate facts and 
figures, taken from official sources, were produced to show that in 

lucation, in housing, and in health more had been done for a 
small European minority than for the Moroccans. Only 50 per cent 
{ the credits for education had gone to Moroccans since the war, 
and before the war, even after 1934 when the country was pacified 


ind the desire for education great, the Europeans had always had 
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bigger credits.1 More money had been spent on European than on 
Moroccan housing since the war?; and the Europeans were much 
better equipped with hospitals and doctors than the Moroccans. 
‘The needs of the Protectorate,’ Lyazidi stated, ‘demand that the 
needs of the European population should have precedence over 
those, however urgent and primordial, of the Moroccan popula- 
tion. It is therefore the Protectorate regime . . . which is at the root 
of all the trouble.’ A similar conclusion was reached by Si Lagh- 
zaoui, who argued that irrigation schemes, housing plans, and 
tertiary roads (built chiefly with the help of the prestation to serve 
colonists’ farms) had all benefited and were still likely to benefit 
Europeans more than Moroccans. 

In answer to these charges the French Director of Education 
said that 60 and not 50 per cent of State funds was to be spent on 
Moroccan education in 1951. The French Director of Public 
Health stated that 91 per cent of the health credits went to 
Moroccans. The charge of discrimination in the allocation of 
housing credits was not taken up, but it was pointed out that a 
great deal had been done for Moroccans both before and after the 
war. With regard to irrigation schemes, General Juin denied that 
it was the intention of the Government to benefit chiefly Europeans 
and as proof pointed to the big schemes for the development of the 
Tadla. But he did not discuss the areas actually under irrigation at 
the moment, which point to a slight preponderance of the pre- 
dominantly European-exploited areas. He observed that roads 
in general benefited everybody, but did not go into any detail 
about the question of the tertiary roads and the prestation. The 
French Director of Finances pointed out that, individually, 
Europeans were on the average taxed twenty times higher than 
Moroccans; that the proportion of indirect taxes was no higher 

1 Pre-war credits for education were as follows (in francs): 

European Education Muslim Education 
1934 56,572,136 19,310,950 
1935 56,928,350 18,106,390 
1936 48,943,690 15,280,390 


1937 54,340,000 17,996,230 
1938 55,916,690 21,185,670 


2Expenditure for European housing between 1942 and 1950 was 3,525,900,000 
francs, and for Moroccan housing 2,191,900,000 francs. 


® There are 441,000 hectares of irrigable land in Morocco, as a result of the 
barrages that have already been built. With the help of projected new barrages 
it is thought that about one million hectares would be irrigable, while 43,700 
hectares are actually irrigated. Thus what happens in the future is clearly much 
more important than what has happened in the past. 
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than in France; that 94 per cent of the population of Morocco 
paid 50 per cent of the taxes, while 6 per cent paid the other half; 
and that France was, after all, making a big contribution from the 
Fonds de Modernisation. 


THE SULTAN’S VISIT TO PARIS 

The violence of Istiqlal attacks in the Council of Government 
should probably be associated not only with the failure of the 
administration to meet their previous demands, but also with the 
breakdown of the negotiations between the Sultan and the French 
Government on the occasion of the latter’s State visit to Paris, at 
the invitation of President Auriol,! in October and November 
1950. The main cause of the breakdown appears to have been the 
refusal of the French authorities to agree to the Sultan’s demand 
for a new treaty. But owing to official secrecy about the negotia- 
tions it is impossible to say how far it was also brought about by 
further failure to reach agreement about specific issues, such as the 
Sultan’s right to have a greater say in the appointment of Pashas 
and Qa’ids; the trades union question; the presence of French 
members in elected municipal councils; and the abolition of the 
censorship of the press—all topics that were discussed. French 
press reports, and also, apparently, a statement put out from the 
French Foreign Office,? criticized the Sultan for not mentioning 
the treaty question at first and then suddenly bringing it forward 
later. But these allegations seem to have been incorrect, for General 
Juin, in his opening speech to the Moroccan Section of the Council 
of Government in December, stated that ‘From the beginning of 
the conversations, his Majesty clearly posed the problem of the 

revision of the Treaty of 1912.’* 
he only reforms which the French are reported to have been 
willing to consider were the replacement of the censorship of the 
press by a regime of délits de presse; the easing of French control 
ver the nominations of Pashas and Qa’ids; the abolition of the 
idicial powers of Pashas and Qa’ids; and a ‘regulation’ of the 
trades union question. This was not considered enough by the 
Sultan, who broke off the negotiations, though he agreed to the 


The invitation was issued in the spring of 1950, before the Korean war. 
Vianchester Guardian, 3 November 1950. 
‘This statement was made in the form of a corrective to the otherwise 


il speech General Juin had already made to the French Section of the 
cil, from which it had been omitted. 
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appointment of a mixed French and Moroccan committee to 
investigate outstanding points of difference. He then returned to 
Morocco. But the mixed committee did not meet, because the 
French wished it to sit in Morocco while the Moroccans wanted it 
to sit in France, and no agreement was reached. The only import- 
ant Franco-Moroccan meeting to be held at the end of 1950 was 
in fact that of the Moroccan Section of the Council of Govern- 
ment, whose unhappy results have been seen. 


AL-GLAWI AND THE SULTAN 

It was at this point that al-Glawi made his protest to the Sultan. 
To understand the significance of his intervention it is important 
to realize the unique character of his position in Morocco. When 
the French first established their Protectorate in 1912, there were 
three great chiefs in the High Atlas, the Mtugi, the Gundafi, and 
the Glawi (the elder brother of the present Pasha of Marrakesh). 
Following in the footsteps of their fathers, all three had succeeded, 
with the help of modern firearms, in carving out great fiefs for 
themselves in these regions, fiefs which were, however, no more 
than sixty years old. Menaced by a rising of desert tribes in the 
south, they quickly made their submission to the French in 1912; 
and thereafter, warring, principally in the south, in the name of the 
Protectorate, they succeeded during the next fifteen years, when 
they were left very much to themselves, in still further increasing 
their domains. After the death of the Mtugi and the Gundafi in the 
twenties their estates were divided up. But Si al-Thami al-Glawi 
succeeded his brother in 1919, and is now, at the age of seventy-six, 
still master of enormous estates, which stretch from the Plain of 
Marrakesh across the High Atlas mountains to the Sous and con- 
tain, it is said, a population of about a million people. He is the 
only chieftain in Morocco to have such power. He owes it chiefly 
to the French. He dominates a region which has always tended to 
oppose the power of the Sultan in the north, and he is a feudal 
chieftain who does not want to see changes in the established order. 
His opposition to the attitude taken up by the Sultan and the 
Istiqlal may therefore be said to have been a foregone conclusion. 

Trouble seems to have started with encouragement given by 
members of the Istiqlal party to trades union activity on the part of 
Moroccans working in the numerous mines and on the hydro- 
electric schemes that are being developed in Glawa country. ‘This 
was followed by the Pasha’s arbitrary imprisonment of certain 
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[stiqlal members, about which the Sultan is said to have protested 
in December.? According to the Sultan, al-Glawi asked him in 
January not to listen to any complaints from people in his territory, 
who should be left to his sole discretion; and the Sultan refused. 
Al-Glawi also complained of attacks directed against him by 
nationalists and by a ‘certain’ (i.e. Communist) ‘French press’. The 
Sultan replied that he could not deprive one section of his subjects 
of their traditional right to voice their grievances. If they went 
beyond their legal rights, the Pasha could take action against them 
like all other officials of the Government.? The Sultan is also 
reported to have said that, as far as the Communists went, it was 
the French authorities, not he, who were responsible for the liberties 
siven to them in Morocco. In comments on his interview with the 
Sultan, given to Le Monde, al-Glawi made no mention of Com- 
munism;* but in an interview given to a Casablanca newspaper 
he condemned the Istiqlal party as a ‘faction of ambitious people 
upheld by the Communists’. ‘ 


THE ISTIQLAL AND COMMUNISM 

In fact there seems no doubt that the Istiqlal are, as they have 
always been, a very anti-Communist party; which is only natural, 
seeing that they are led by a rich bourgeoisie, even if they are also, 
ipparently, beginning to recruit an increasing number of Moroccan 
workers. Since 1946, when the Communist Party, hitherto dia- 
metrically opposed to their aspirations, began to woo them, they 
have resolutely refused any alliance and have made no secret of 
heir anti-Communist sentiments®. ‘There are two main grounds 
n which they have been accused of having Communist sympathies. 
First, the majority of Moroccan workers have joined the Com- 
nunist-dominated branch of the C.G.T. in Morocco, the Union 
Générale des Syndicats Confédérés du Maroc (U.G.S.C.M.). 
Secondly, Allal al-Fasi, the leader of the Istiqlal party, gave an 
nterview in Tangier on 15 December 1950 to the Communist 
newspaper Nouvelles Marocaines in which he was alleged to have 
leclared his hostility to the inclusion of Morocco in the Atlantic 


e Monde, 10 January 1951. 
' Public statement of the Grand Vizir, 4 January 1951. 
Le Monde, 6 January 1951. 

Populaire, 9 January 1951. 


* Istiqlal Party Document published at a press conference in Paris, 30 August 
4° 
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Pact, to projected American bases in Tangier, and to the presence 
of the Americans in Tangier. 

As to the trades union question, it must be remembered that the 
Moroccans are forbidden to join any trades union of their own, 
and that the only choice open to them is to join, on a purely d 
facto basis, either the U.G.S.C.M. or the much less powerful 
Socialist organization, the C.F.T.C. In forbidding the Moroccans 
to form their own trades unions, the French are no doubt thinking 
of the history of the U.G.G.T. in Tunisia. When this union was 
allowed to be formed in 1946 it entirely knocked the bottom ou: 
of the Communist U.S.S.T. by draining away nearly all the 
Tunisian workers and it has now become one of the main bulwark: 
of the Tunisian nationalist movement.' A similar development 
would probably occur in Morocco if Moroccan trades unions were 
allowed to be formed there. Like the Tunisians after the war, the 
Moroccans seem, in fact, to have joined Communist trade unions 
because these were the most powerful ones in the country and 
offered the best opportunity to them for airing their grievances. 
Even so, it should be pointed out that Istiqlal members of the 
U.G.S.C.M. do not consider themselves to be Communists, as was 
recently made clear in an open letter from an Istiqlal member to a 
Casablanca newspaper, indignantly refuting such a charge. ? 

As for Allal al-Fasi’s alleged statements to the Nouvelle; 
Marocaines on 15 December, he wrote an open letter to this paper 
on 18 December, which the editor then published, saying that he 
had never made such statements and that it was the newspaper’s 
correspondent who had given an entirely false twist to his remarks. 
He was not opposed to the inclusion of Morocco in the Atlantic 
Pact, only to its ‘arbitrary’ inclusion ‘without preliminary nego- 
tiations with the Moroccan State’. Nor was he opposed to American 
bases in Morocco, but he would have liked an independent 
Morocco to have negotiated these freely with the United States. 
He deplored the status of Tangier; but his remarks were not 
‘directed against any one country’. In a speech at Tangier on 
23 February, Allal al-Fasi also claimed that ‘It is thanks to us and 
to Islamic principles, which are our guide, that Communism has 
not taken root in Morocco.’ 

According to French official sources, there were only sixteen 


1 See “Tunisia—A Convalescent Protectorate’, in The World Today, June 1948, 


p. 265. , 
* Letter to Vigie Marocaine, 11 January 1951, from M. Salah, secretary of th 
local union of the trade unions of Casablanca. 
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arrests of nationalists in Morocco during the first three months of 
1951, most of them for the distribution of illegal tracts or for 
attendance at illegal meetings. Nationalist sources claim that there 
were many thousands of arrests, not only of Istiqlal members but 
also of persons refusing to join anti-nationalist demonstrations. 
French accounts deny that there were any real nationalist distur- 
bances, but nationalist sources allege that there were serious dis- 
turbances, particularly in the Tadla and Ksiba regions and many 
parts of southern Morocco. 


NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN GENERAL JUIN AND THE SULTAN 

On 26 January, before leaving for the United States, General 
Juin had an interview with the Sultan in which he is said to have 
asked him to disavow the Istiqlal party and threatened to depose 
him on his return if he did not agree. The Sultan refused, and on 
his return from the United States General Juin is said to have 
renewed his demand for a public disavowal of the Istiqlal, and also 
asked the Sultan to dissolve his Imperial Cabinet? and dismiss 
some of his Ministers. In the middle of February the Sultan is 
reported to have accepted the dissolution of his Cabinet but to 
have refused to dismiss any of his Ministers or disavow the 
Istiglal. On 21 February General Juin therefore broke off nego- 
tiations. The Sultan then appealed to President Auriol, but the 
latter apparently advised him to disavow the Istiqlal. 

It was at this stage in the proceedings that several thousands of 
mounted and armed tribesmen (said to be exclusively Glawa 
tribesmen) appeared menacingly outside the walls of the Sultan’s 
palace at Rabat. Others (said to have come from all over Morocco, 
is well as from the south) paraded through Fez? and appeared in all 
the larger cities of the country, in order, according to the French 

ithorities, ‘to make spontaneous anti-nationalist demonstrations’. 

lowever ‘spontaneous’ these demonstrations were, and whoever’s 
spontaneity’ was involved (and, in so far as it existed, it seems more 
xely to have been that of the Pashas and Qa’ids rallying to al- 
‘lawi, who sent them, rather than of the men themselves) two 


; was a Cabinet of personal advisers, on the French model, which the 
was allowed to have for the first time in October 1950. Most of the 
appear to have belonged to or sympathized with the Istiqlal party. 


presence of these armed forces in Fez apparently gave rise to quite false 

irs which reached Tangier, and thence the Egyptian press, to the effect 

z had been bombarded by French troops. There is no proof that it was 
Fasi who sent out the news. 
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things seem certain. They could not have taken place unless the 
French had allowed them; and they came at a very opportune 
moment. 

On 26 February the Sultan dissolved his Imperial Cabinet and 
gave its members eight days in which to take up posts in the 
provinces. He also signed an Imperial Declaration, published the 
next day, in which, in very elegant language, after condemning 
Communism, he declared that he was above parties; paid tribute 
to the work of France in assisting the economic and social evolu- 
tion of Morocco; and in the event of ‘normal’ differences of view 
with the French recommended ‘a policy of gentleness in Franco- 
Moroccan relations’, in accordance with ‘the high morality, the 
civility, and the tolerance’ that were ‘characteristic of Islam’. It was 
left to the Grand Vizir, in another declaration, to ‘condemn the 
methods of a certain party, which, founded on intimidation and 
constraint, causes political obstruction and the paralysis of healthy, 
living institutions and tends to aggravate the division between 
the inhabitants of this country’. This was all that was said about 
the Istiqlal. Considering that the cavalry as well as the guns were 
all on the other side, the Sultan does not appear to have done too 
badly—at least over this point. 

In a subsequent interview with an Egyptian press correspondent 
the Sultan declared that he had signed the declaration of 26 Feb- 
ruary ‘under pressure’ in order to meet the demands of the 
Resident-General, adding that he had been ‘threatened’ in the 
event of his refusal to sign.! He also said that ‘the situation was 
complicated by the movement of certain tribes who did not know 
what they were doing. . .’ When interviewed by the same press 
correspondent and asked what pressure he had brought to bear, 
General Juin denied that he had threatened the deposition of the 
Sultan, which was not in his power, but declared, ‘When the crisis 
reached its culminating point I summoned the Minister of the 
Palace and informed him that the Sultan was on the point of being 
dethroned by his people.’* He also said that he did this after 
‘certain persons’ had addressed themselves to the ulama of Fez 
to ask for the proclamation of a new Sultan.* It is evident that he 
must have thought these persons very influential, since, at the be- 


1 The Egyptian paper was al-Ahram. Cf. The Manchester Guardian, The Times 
and Le Monde, 28 March 1951. 


2 Le Monde, 29 March 1951. 
3 Le Populaire, 29 March 1951. 
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ginning of February, the ulama of Fez, whose duty it is to elect the 
Sultans of Morocco, had sent a message to the Sultan expressing 
disapproval of anyone who showed.hostility to him.? 

On 3 March, in accordance apparently with a secret protocol 
which he had also signed with the French on 26 February and which, 
it has been stated, is to be kept secret, the Sultan made a number 
of administrative changes. He dismissed his Minister of Habus 
(religious foundations) and three delegates of the Grand Vizir— 
for Agriculture, Industrial Production, and Education—who were 
regarded as Istiqlal sympathizers, and replaced them by pro- 
French nominees. Two new pro-French delegates of the Grand 
Vizir, for the Post Office and for Commerce, were also appointed. 
The appointment of two Pashas, nine Qa’ids, and one Khalifa, 
whose nominations the Sultan had previously refused to confirm, 
were likewise announced on the same day. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it seems clear that Morocco has, with the sanction 
if not the encouragement of the French authorities, been very 


successfully divided against itself. The French are probably right 
in saying that if they were to leave tomorrow the country would fall 
back into anarchy. But precisely for this reason the policy of 
divide et impera would appear to be a dangerous one. Moreover it 
is not consonant with the mission of France in Morocco, which is, 
according to the Protectorate Treaty, ‘to safeguard the respect and 
traditional prestige of the Sultan’. The demand for independence 
t forward by the Sultan and the Istiqlal can certainly be criticized 
r its immaturity, in a country so recently rescued from age-old 
rional anarchy; and the lack of appreciation shown by some, 
ugh not all, Istiqlal members for the magnificent work of 
levelopment and construction carried out by the French is to be 
plored. But the desire of the Moroccans for ultimate contiol 
r their own destinies; their wish to have separate French and 
roccan rather than Franco-Moroccan institutions (a solution 
h General Lyautey himself always advocated) ;* their passion- 

The Times, 6 February 1951. 
Lyautey, Introduction to Rapport Général sur la Situation du Pro- 


t, Janvier 1916: ‘La formule 4 laquelle il faut tendre est celle d’assem- 
ées distinctes pour les Européens et pour les indigénes.’ 
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ate desire for more education; their demand for equal civil rights 
with Europeans in their own country’, and also for concrete proof, 
on the part of the administration, that the interests of the Moroccan 
people as a whole will be given priority over those of the European 
settlers in their midst (who have, it should be remembered, been 
much favoured in the past) are surely deserving of sympathy, by 
all the normal standards of the modern world. General Juin has 
himself stated on several occasions that it is the methods, not the 
aims, of the Istiqlal party that he condemns. He has dealt very 
drastically with the first question, by methods that have themselves 
not escaped criticism in France as well as abroad. The moment 
now seems propitious for very serious consideration of the second 
question. 
S. E. C, 


1 Europeans can form trades unions and political parties in Morocco, but 
Moroccans cannot (the Istiqlal, like all other Moroccan parties, is strictly 
speaking illegal). French citizens can speak at public and private meetings but 
Moroccans cannot. Moroccans can be forbidden to attend any meeting, even if it 
has been authorized. Unlike Europeans, Moroccans also have to have special 
authorization to publish newspapers, and their papers are even more heavily 
censored than is the European press in Morocco. 
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